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318 Reviews of Books 

Mediaeval Heresy and the Inquisition. By A. S. Turberville, 
M.C., M.A., B.Litt., Lecturer in Modern History in the Univer- 
sity College of North Wales, Bangor. (London: Crosby Lock- 
wood and Son. 1920. Pp. vi, 264. 10 sh. 6 d.) 

" The aim of this book ", says the author, " is to provide, within a 
short space, and primarily for the general reader, an account of the 
heresies of the Middle Ages and of the attitude of the Church towards 
them." Half the book, accordingly, is given to the story of the heresies, 
half to that of the Inquisition. But " its main concern is with doctrine, 
and for that reason chapters on Averrhoism and on Wiclifitism and 
Husitism have been included ". Within these limits it is a useful little 
volume, easily and companionably written, with insight and with an evi- 
dent purpose to be fair. It rests mainly on " H. C. Lea's immense 
work ", but with much use of later books, especially of Catholic ones, 
and by no means without first-hand dipping into the sources. 

Its limitations are perhaps best suggested by the ten-page " note on 
authorities " added at the end. " All that is attempted here ", we are 
told, " is to give a select list of a few of the most useful, important and 
most easily accessible works " ; but the list, though it contains both things 
rare and things unimportant, has serious lacunae. For both heresy and 
the Inquisition it is, however, ample as a basis for this book ; but for 
sorcery and witchcraft, to which a chapter is devoted, it is sadly inade- 
quate and out of date. So, too, our author's critical acumen has limits. 
In the field of the Inquisition his personal study and his native shrewd- 
ness stand him in good stead; but when he quotes from Caesarius of 
Heisterbach (he calls him "Caesarius Heisterbach ") the story of the 
heretics at Beziers and abbot Arnaud's " Kill them all, for the Lord 
knows his own ", he can write like this : " The chronicler does not relate 
a fact, but tells a story, which may or may not be fact." Of course he 
tells a story, and of course the story may be gossip (Caesarius himself 
gives it only as a report — " fertur dixissc") ; but who that has read the 
honest old monk's preface can doubt that he believes it fact? And, 
whether it be fact or no, is it nothing to the historian of the attitude of 
the Church toward heresy that a contemporary cleric, a fellow Cister- 
cian, could tell to the novices of Heisterbach, and with naught but 
admiration, this utterance of the great abbot of their order; or that, em- 
balmed thus in the most widely known collection of edifying anecdotes, 
it passed for centuries unquestioned and unblamed? Again, speaking of 
the Inquisition's use of torture, he makes the astounding statement that 
" torture had been known to both Roman and barbarian law, being used 
even for such minor offences as theft " ; and in support of it his foot- 
note cites " Tanon, p. 362 ". But what Tanon says is only that " torture, 
bequeathed by the Roman law to our tribunals, perhaps never completely 
disappeared from the practice of secular courts ". Not a word about 
barbarian law. Only this about barbarian practice; and even for bar- 
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barian practice Tanon admits the evidence slight. He is, indeed, able to 
cite instances of its use, and one was in a case of theft; but the thief 
had stolen the treasure of a church, and the bishop had turned him 
over to the lay judge to be tortured. And how, asks Tanon, could 
secular justice have ceased to use this means of conviction, when it had 
never ceased to be in use in ecclesiastical courts — though forbidden by 
the canon law? But of this use, though Tanon devotes pages to its 
demonstration, our author makes no mention. 

George L. Burr. 

Records of the Social and Economic History of England and Wales. 
Volume IV. A Terrier of Fleet, Lincolnshire, edited by Miss N. 
Neilson, Ph.D., Mt. Holyoke College; An Eleventh-Century 
Inquisition of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, by the late Adolphus 
Ballard. (London: Published for the British Academy by 
Humphrey Milf ord, Oxford University Press. T920. Pp. lxxxv, 
214; xxvii, 33. $945-) 

The terrier of Fleet displays with exceptional fullness the economic 
organization of a Lincolnshire manor in the early years of the fourteenth 
century. It contains a survey of the tenements classified according to 
the nature of the tenure; another survey of them as they were located 
geographically; a rental; summary statement of special rents, services, 
or customs, such as the fees due from the salt-works on the manor; a 
number of charters, including two papal letters not listed by Potthast; 
records of judicial proceedings; and miscellaneous memoranda of the 
kind apt to find its way into cartularies of the period. The record is sup- 
plemented by documents illustrative of the type of manorial economy 
found in Fleet. These come from such diverse sources as the plea rolls, 
the ministers' accounts of the Duchy of Lancaster, the chancery mis- 
cellany, and monastic cartularies. 

The text has been edited with great care, so far as the reviewer can 
judge without reference to the original. The reader, however, might 
reasonably expect from the editor more critical apparatus. Dates are 
generally left without identification, and the dates of some documents 
cannot be established without reference to manuscript sources. Ex- 
tracts from the Cottonian manuscript Claudius C. xi, for example, are 
printed without indication of the date (pp. 168-170), though it is clear in 
the original that they form part of an inquisition made in 1277. 

The manor of Fleet was located in the fen country, where the physical 
characteristics of the land produced peculiarities in the manorial organ- 
ization. Miss Neilson's introduction is in large part a study of these 
exceptional aspects of manorial life. In two chapters she describes the 
customs which governed the common use of the different fens by the 
adjacent vills, giving her attention mainly to rights of pasture and 
turbary and to duties of maintaining dikes and drains. Her evidence, 
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